THE GREAT TUDORS
Bacon's new friend Essex had done all he could to secure
first the higher., then the lower, post for him. He spent him-
self in vain; he doubly spent himself in vain, for he seems
even to have failed to win Bacon's gratitude. The Essex
episode is less creditable to Bacon than any of his long life.
It is impossible, bearing in mind his defence of Parliament
with its known and measured risks, to pass the easy judgment
with regard to his treatment of Essex. He was no mere
place-seeker or money-snatcher. There is not the slightest
reason to doubt that he welcomed the championship of
Essex, as he did later of Buckingham, more to secure the plat-
form necessary to urge the reforms he saw were necessary
than for the mere sake of position. His principles were his
interest. He was always a parliamentarian. Even when,
later on, he felt constrained by office to defend measures
that tended to support autocracy, it is on record that his
advice was frankly given for wiser action. Gardiner main-
tains that " he was the one man capable of preventing a
catastrophe by anticipating the demands of the age." But
he could not secure the acceptance of his views. " The
House of Commons would take part of them and James
would take another part, whereas it was only in their
entirety that they could exercise a healing influence." To
have carried out his programme would have been ce to avert
the evils of the next half century."
Is it possible to regard such a man as a mere sycophant?
Yet the Essex episode remains, like one of those " inevitable
and stubborn facts " which Bacon was to set in their proper
value. It remains to do the same service for his behaviour
towards Essex. He had been Bacon's patron. On his side,
at least, there is evidence of true loyalty, deep respect, and
affection. On Bacon's part there was certainly no affection.
Indeed, it is one of the strangest, one of the inexplicable
features of his life that, from beginning to end, there is no
sure evidence that he gave real affection to anyone. His
brother Anthony, bright, irresponsible spirit, seems almost
his exact antithesis. There is no evidence that Francis was
even capable of an adventurous, unstudied action. Even
his marriage was carried out like a purchase in a bargain
basement. He seems to have been utterly cold and cal-
culating. But he had the qualities of his defects. When he
accepted a generous gift from Essex, he made a significant
reservation: " Always it is with a saving of his faith to the
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